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SAMUEL ADAMS. 

CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE A. SIMiMONS. 
(Centennial Collection.) 

Samuel Adams, son of Samuel Adams and Mary Fifield, 
was born in Purchase St., Boston, Sept. 27 (16 0. S.), 1722. 
His father was a man of good social and political standing, 
universally esteemed and respected ; his mother, a woman of 
rare piety and dignity. From boyhood, Samuel Adams was 
surrounded by influences tending to develop those traits 
which so distinguished him in later life. A peculiar earnest- 
ness, steadfastness and persistency in what seemed to him 
right to do or say, were manifest even in early youth. His 
innate love of liberty was fostered by the discussions in which 
his father took so prominent a part. Fragments in, school 
books, marked and annotated by the thoughtful lad, indicate 
the early bent and bias of his mind, truly prophetic of the 
man. Fitted for college at the Boston Latin School, young 
Adams entered Harvard University in 1736 at the age of 14, 
his ^ father then being possessed of an ample fortune. The 
subject of Adams' thesis for his master's degree, " Whether it 
be lawful to resist the Supreme Magistrate, if the common- 
wealth cannot be otherwise preserved," was both audacious 
and characteristic. 

Oct. 17, 1749, he married Elizabeth Checkley, daughter of 
Rev. Samuel Checkley: had two living children ^Samuel, 
afterwards surgeon in the Continental army (died unmarried), 
and Hannah, who married Col. Thomas "Wells, brother of Mr. 
Adams' second wife. A few of her descendants are living. 
Owmg to his father's reverse of fortune, added to a disincli- 
nation for the quiet field which the ministry offered in that 
day, Adams early decided to enter the political arena, for 
which his mental and moral qualities so admirably fitted him. 
Mr. Adams was one of the first in the country to recognize the 
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-power of the press, and, from an early period brought himself 
in con'^act with the world and disseminated his favorite prin- 
ciples through letters addressed " To the Printer," and pub- 
liched in one or another of the weekly papers. He is known 
to have used over twenty-five dift'erent signatures, such as 
Candidus, Valerius Publicola, Viiidex, etc. These letters show 
the true character of the man, the true character of the Revo- 
lution of which he has with truth been called " The Father." 
Liberty, Resistance to tyranny, Equal rights, these are the key- 
notes, struck, echoed, re-echoed, till the strange had become 
the familiar ; till the people, with whom Samuel Adams was 
ever at one, heart and mind, were thoroughly indoctrinated. 
Early singled out by the government as dangerous and ob- 
noxious, bribes were vainly offered either to secure him for 
the government or to silence him. Hutchinson writes " such 
is the incorruptibility of the man, that no office, not all the 
wealth in the king's coffers can tempt him." 

In 1765, he was elected member, in 1766 clerk of the Massa- 
chusetts General Court ; how faithfully he performed those 
duties a glance at the records shows. His busy pen had ever 
but one aim in its endeavor to reform abuses, to defend a friend 
or to rouse the apathetic. He had so many ways of presenting 
truth, it seemed ever new and fresh. " The eyes of Argus to 
detect all things, the hands of Briareus and every one wield- 
ing a pen !" Compare the famous Appeal to the World, written 
in 1769 in defence of Hancock and others falsely accused by 
government, with the Declaration of Independence, and see 
the seed germ and its development. 

The memorable interview in the Council Chamber, March 
6, 1770, when Adams, as chairman of the committee from the 
people, demanded of Grov. Hutchinson that the troops be re- 
moved from Boston, is a matter of history, and so thoroughly 
dramatic as to suggest a national painting. The wavering, 
vacillating Governor, entrenching himself behind the false 
statement " that he had no authority to remove the troops" 
(having already agreed to send away one regiment), and 
Samuel Adams, towering in righteous indignation, " If you 
have power to remove one, you have power to remove both. 
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The people will be satisfied with nothing less. Both regiments 
or none." It is that supreme moment chosen by the artist 
Copley for the portrait of Samuel Adams now in Faneuil Hall, 
a copy of which hangs in your own Independence Hall. The 
words, the act, the face, the figure, reveal the character of the 
man. Simple almost to puritanism in dress and bearing ; 
dignified, indomitable, calm ; yet behind all the fire glowing 
which was to lighten a whole world. What wonder that, 
before the Iron Man of the People, the Governor yielded, and 
8am. Adams' regiments (as L'ord North called them) marched 
out of Boston. The Copley portrait was painted for John 
Hancock at his request, soon after the reconciliation which 
united, more firmly than ever, the two friends separated for 
a season by the machinations of political foes. One of the 
most important steps initiated by Samuel Adams was the 
appointment at Faneuil Hall, Nov. 2, 1772, of Committees of 
Correspondence, to state to the world the Rights of Colonists, 
and this Province in pai'ticular, as Men, Christians, and Sub- 
jects, and to communicate the same with all infringements 
and violations. This carried into eflFect truly breathed life 
into the American Revolution. In the words of John Adams, 
" Boston town meetings and Harvard College set the universe 
in motion!" Soon after, followed the '■'■Boston Tea Party," 
for which Adams gave the signal. Events succeeded each 
other so rapidly as only to bear enumerating. In 1775, Mr. 
Adams was one of the committee of five to confer with the 
other colonies in General Congress. This Congress met at 
Philadelphia ; the proposal to open with prayer came from 
Samuel Adams, who suggested that all religious diflferences 
should be merged and prayers read by Mr. Duche, a prominent 
Episcopalian clergyman. The peculiar fitness of the Psalm 
for the day (the 35th) struck every one, while the unexpected 
extemporaneous prayer by Mr. Duche stirred, exalted, and 
united all hearts. The battle of Lexington soon followed, a 
day whose dawn, ushered in with cannonade and rattling 
musketry, was hailed by Mr. Adams in words that had pro- 
phetic ring—" What a glorious morning !" For him it was 
the dawning of the day of freedom. A price was • set upon 
30 
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his head. " Pardon to all the rest, but for Sam. Adams aud 
John Hancock a long rope and short shrift." In the Second 
Congress, Mr. Adams advocated immediate Declaration of In- 
dependence. On nomination of John and Samuel Adams, 
Washington was appointed Commander-in-Chief.' The battle 
of Bunker Hill, the siege and evacuation of Boston went far 
' to prepare the people for Mr. Adams' views on independent 
government. His friend, Richard Henry Lee, June 5, 1776, 
introduced in Congress the resolution that the colonies are free 
and independent States. Mr. Adams took prominent part in 
the discussion, and did much to win over members to the In- 
dependence party ; a subtle powerful agent in the Adams Con- 
spiracy, as tories were wont to call the Revolution. The 
signing of the Declaration of independence, July 4, 1776, was 
the seal and ratification of the zealous, unwavering resolution 
of years. In 177.9, with John Adams and James Bowdoin, 
Samuel Adams drafted the Constitution of Massachusetts. In 
1787 he was one of the Convention for ratifying the Constitu- 
tion of the United States ; an advocate of the " Conciliatory 
propositions," his influence went far to prevent its hasty re- 
jection by Massachusetts, whose example was sure to be fol- 
lowed by many other States. In 1787 he was President of 
the Massachusetts Senate; frona 1789 till 1793 he was Lieut.- 
Governor, and from that time until 1797, Governor of the 
State, after which he retired from public life. He died in 
Boston, October 2, 1803, aged 81 years 10 days. Through 
petty political animosities his last years were embittered by 
neglect, but he had lived to see the practical working of his 
theory of government. That his country was free and inde- 
pendent, was reward enough for one whose Spartan simplicity 
of life and taste removed him alike from envying worldly 
success and fleeting honors, and the suffering which wounded 
pride and vanity would have caused to a man of less noble 
soul. 
His remains, followed by military escort, were placed in 

' This nomination was informal. Thomas Johnson, of Maryland, moved 
the appointment of Washington at the time it was acted upon. — Ed. 
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the Cheekley Tomb in the old Granary Burying Ground. 
Not even a stone marks his resting place. In 1856, the 
remains were identified, and means taken to render their 
removal possible, if at any future time the proposition to erect 
a monument over them should be carried into effect. 

His noblest monument will be that which must exist for- 
ever in the hearts of his countrymen. 
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BY L. Q. C. ELMER. 

(Centennial Collection.) 

Jonathan Elmer was born at CedarviUe, Cumberland 
County, New Jersey, Nov. 29, 1745. His father, Daniel Elmer, 
was the eldest son of the Rev. Daniel Elmer, who graduated 
at Saybrook, in Yale College, in the year 1713, and was pastor 
of the old Cohansey Presbyterian Church of Cumberland 
County, from 1729 until his death in 1755. He was a descen- 
dant of Edward Elmer, who emigrated to Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, as one of the congregation of the Rev. Thomas Hooker in 
1636. The family was settled in England as early as 1306, 
by the name of Aylmer, or in Latin Aimer. John Aylmer 
was tutor of the celebrated Lady Jane Grey, and was made 
Bishop of London, by the name of John Elmer. 

Jonathan Elmer was well educated, and studied medicine 
in Philadelphia, was one of the first class of ten who graduated 
as Bachelors of Medicine in 1768, receiving the degree of M.D. 
in 1781. He began early to write on medical subjects, and 
was said by Dr. Rush to have been excelled in medical erudi- 
tion by no physician in the United States. He was through 
life a diligent student, and having a great fondness for legal 
and political subjects, became a well-informed lawyer, and 
later in life was equal to most ministers as a theologian. In 
1786 he was chosen a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, of which Dr. Franklin was then the President. 



